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Griginal Communications, 





BETHLEHEM OR BEDLAM 
HOSPITAL. 

Tue importance of placing unhappy luna- 
tics in a house where, while medical skill 
attempted their restoration to health they 
might be prevented from injuring others, 
could never for a moment be called in 
question. It was early felt to be a matter 
of great public interest. To this the at- 
tention of Henry the Eighth was called. 
He formed an establishment for the recep- 
tion and cure of iunaties. The means, 
however, which he afforded to. the city to 
carry out this design, had been furnished 
some centuries before’ his: time. Simon 
Fitzmary, in 1246 willed certain property 
away to be seeured’ for pious’ purposes. 
His object will” be: seen: from: passages: 
we are about to quote from the: ancient 
deed of gift, which-hasbeen preserved. It 
opens thus :— 

“To all the children: of our Mother 
Holy Church to whonr this: present. wri- 
ting shall come; Simon, the-son of Mary, 
sendeth: greeting in.our Lord. Whereas, 
among other thi and before other 
lands, the high altitude of the Heavenly 
Councils marvellousky wrought by some 
readier devotiony.ought to be more wor- 
shipped, of whichthings the mortal sick- 
ness (after the fal of our first father, 
Adam) hath taken the beginning of this 
new repairing : therefore, forsooth, it be- 
seemeth worthy that the place in which 
the Sonne of God is beeome man;.and hath 
proceeded from: the Virgin inereaser and 
beginner of’ man’s redempti ly, 
ought to be with reverence. worshipped, 
and with beneficial portions.to be in- 
creased. Therefore it is that the said:‘Simon 
sonne of Mary, having. special and singular 
devotion to» the church of the glorious 
Virgin at Bethlem, where the same Vir- 
gin of her brought: forth our: Saviour in- 
carnate, and lying: in the cratch, and. with 
her own milk: nourished, and where the 
same child tousthere born, the chivalry 
of the Heavenly company sung the new 
hymn ‘ Gloria:imexcelsis Deo.’ The same 
time the inereaser of our:health asa King, 
and his mother a: Queen, willed to be 
worshipped of kings: A new starre going 
before them as the honour and reverence 
of the same child and his meek mother: 
and to the exaltationsof*my noble Lord 
King of England, whose: wife and. child, 
the aforesaid mother of God and her only 
Son, have in their keeping and protection; 
and to the manifold increase of this city of 
London in which I was born: and also to 
the health of my soul, and the souls of my 
predecessors and successors, my father, 
mother, and my friends, and especially 
for the souls of Guy of Marlow, John Du- 





rant, Ralph Ashwye, Maud, Margaret 
and Dennis, women ; have given, granted, 
aud-by this.my- present charter, here have 
confirmed to God, and to the church of St 
Mary of: Bethlem, all my lands which I 
have in the parish of St Botolph, Without 
Bishopsgate, of London ; that is to say, 
whatsoever I there now have or had, or in 
time to come may have, in houses, gardens, 
pools, ponds, ditches, and pits, and all their 
appurtenances, as they be closed in by 
their bounds which now extend in length 
from the King’s High street, east, to the 
great ditch in the west, which is called 
* Deep Ditch,’ and in breadth to the lands 
of Ralph Downing in the north; and to the 
land of the Church of St Botolph in the 
south.” 

The testator proceeds to direct that a 
Priosy shall be formed, the brothers and 
sisters of which were to wear a star in 
theix.copes and mantles of profession. He 
goes‘on to direct that a church shall be 
built “as ‘soon as our Lord shall enlarge 
his grace,” and most carefully alienates 
the property above described ; and the in- 
strument thus concludes: “This (forsooth) 
gift and confirmation of my deed, and the 
putting to of my seal for me and my heirs, 
I have stedfastly made strong this year of 
our Lord God, a thousand two hundred 
and forty-seven, the Wednesday after the 
feast of St Luke the Evangelist, these being 
witnesses : Peter, the son of Allen, then 
Mayor of London; Nicholas Bett, the 
Sheriff of the same city, and Alderman of 
the said ward; Ralph Sparling, Alderman, 
&e. &e.” 

The establishment founded: by the She- 
riff, was given by King Henry the Eighth 
to the city. It stood in a lane or street 
near Bishopsgate Church, which was, till 
lately, called “Old Bethlehem,” but which 
is now known as Liverpool street. They 
formed a Lunatic Hospital there, but some 
inconvenience ‘being experienced from the 
situation, it was removed to the south side 
of Moorfields. A noble building was then 
erected, which overlooked the four square- 
enclosed fields, through which roads for- 
merly passed, and which were called 
“ Moorfield’s Quarters.” About thirty 
years ago, it was resolved that another re- 
moval should take place, when the present 
magnificent edifice in St George’s Fields 
was reared. On the Emperor Alexander 
coming here, after the war in 1814, among 
other interesting objects, it was reported 
that his attention was directed to the un- 
finished New Bedlam, and that, astonished 
at its magnitude, he jocosely remarked, 
“ the only fault he could find with it was, 
that it was not sufficiently large.” It has 
since received vast additions, so that what 
was uttered in mirth, might stand justified 
as a grave remark. 

At present we have no space tospeak of 





































































the internal arrangements, or the treatment 
of the patients, further than to say, it is be- 
lieved.to be most judicious and humane. 
These ‘matters, and the history of some of 
its inmates, with other matters of interest 
connected with the subject, it is more than 
probable, will be dealt with in a future 
number. 


LAST MOMENTS OF REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS.—(No. I.) 


DEATH OF JAMES. IL 
Tue character of James.II presents some 
extraordinary varieties. His earlier career 
was of good promise. A gallant sailor, as 
Duke of York, he well sustained the hon- 
our of the bravest of his race. Subse- 
quently, every one kngws, he became a 
tyrannical, gloomy bigot. In the close of 
his life, however, the principles which cost 
him his crown. are said to have afforded 
him the greatest solace, and to have en- 
abled him to quit this scene of strife with 
perfect resignation. 

The ‘ Histoire de Jacques II,’ which was 
published at Brussels in 1740, gives a very 
interesting account of the termination of 
his career. There are some passages in it 
which have perhaps never yet appeared in an 
English dress, of which a translation is now 
offered. The partialities of the writer are 
obvious, but it would be too much to say 
these throw a doubt over the general state- 
ment. James had been trying the waters 
of Bourbon by the advice of his physicians, 
and was thought to have received consid- 
erable benefit from them. A spitting of 
blood which had afflicted him had been 
relieved, when, on Friday, September 2nd, 
1701, having passed the night less quietly 
than usual, he was taken ill in the 
chapel, where he went to hear mass. He 
was carried into his apartment, and re- 
mained some time seated on his easy chair, 
but as it was seen that his strength con- 
tinued to decrease they begged of him to 
suffer himself to be carried to his bed, and 
when the queen came to him, he sunk into 
her arms without consciousness, and with- 
out any pulse being perceptible. “He 
partially recovered,” our author proceeds, 
“and got comfortably through that day 
and the following one, but on Sunday, 
about two in the afternoon, his indisposi- 
tion became such that his medical attend: 
ants began to despair. It was not neces- 
sary to announce that his end approached; 
he knew it himself, and as he had been 
long familiarised with death, far from being 
troubled, he looked forward to it with joy. 
His only care thenceforth was to die well, 
and not to lose time. He made that day a 
general confession; scarcely had he finished 
when he rapidly grew weaker, and was 
seized with a vomiting of plood, which it 
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was feared would suffocate him. He, how- 
ever, in some papa pg a and asked for 
the viaticum, and turning towards his 
confessor, ‘ Holy father,’ or, saidhe, ‘take care 
that I receive: all the sacraments of the 
church,’ His confessors. re that they 
should soon. be. adminis The delay, 
agin which occurred seemed. to him 
long, and the request was repeated. 

“He then desired that the Prince of Wales 
might be called. The prince came. It 


braced. him; the king extended his arms, 
and received him with all the tenderness of 


mothers. He et him how largely 
he was ‘indebted to the King of France, 
and never to forget it. It .was not. without 
some violence that they. compelled the 
prince to retire. The king wished to de- 

tain him. “Let them leave me, my son,” 

he said, “that I may give him my bles- 
sing.” The prince again ap; him, 

and the king im given tle ig. said to 

him, “Never separate a _— the 

Catholic church; one cannot lose too much 

for God.” After this he permitted him to 

withdraw. He afterwards ordered that 
the princess his daughter should be 

brought to him. He spoke to her nearly 

in the same words that, he had addressed 
to the Prince of Wales, and gave her his 
blessing. The princess. was. disconsolate, 
and proved by the abundance of her tears 
the bitter regret which filled her heart.. 

After the king had taken leave of his 
children, he caused the Protestant lords 
and his domestics of the same religion who 
were present to draw near. He exhorted 
them severally to embrace. the. Catholic 
religion. He assured them that if they 
followed the advice which he gave them, 
that they would feel the: same consolation 
which he experienced, when they should 
be in the state in which at that moment 
they saw him. He especially made them 
remark that the testimony which he then 
gave in favour of the church was that of 
a dying man. He did not.forget the Ca- 
tholics, he warned them that from first be- 
coming Christians they ought to be careful 
. make their lives conformable to their 

aith. 

The Curé of Saint Germain entered with 
the holy sacrament. At the presence of 
Jesus Christ the king exclaimed with a 
new sentiment of joy, “There is then my 
God! the happy moment is ee Ac- 

to custom he. inquired if he be- 
lieved that Jesus Christ was really and. 
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substantially present in the sacred host, to 
which the king replied, “ Yes, I believe: 
I believe it with all my heart.” He pro- 
nounced these words with an ardour and 
so lively an expression of faith, that it af- 
fected all present to tears. He communi- 
cated, and passed some time conversing 
silently with God. He had no sooner con- 
cluded his prayers than he asked for the 
extreme unction. They gave it to him. 
During this time his mind was awake to 
all the priest did and said. 

He thought it his duty publicly to par- 
don his enemies, and named the Prince of 
Orange and the Princess of Denmark. 
He had pardoned them a long time before, 
and said several times that he thought 
himself in some respects more obliged to 
the Prince of Orange than to all the rest 
of the world, because taking from him 
three crowns, he had put him in a condi- 
tion to acquire one infinitely more precious 
than them all. 

The King of England having fulfilled 
these essential duties now turned his 
thoughts towards his funeral. He wished 
that his heart should be carried to ‘the 
monks of the Visitation de Chaillot, that 
his body should be buried in the parish 
church, without any other ceremony than 
would be used for a private gentleman, 
and wished that there should be no in- 
scription on his tomb but these four words 
—“Hic jacet Jacobus II.” He had this 
so much at heart that he often mentioned 
it, and he charged the Curé of Saint Ger- 
main to ask it on his behalf of the King 
of France. God, no doubt, would approve 
of his humility, but Louis XIV judged 
it more fitting that his body should be 
carried to Paris, and placed in the church 
of the English Benedictines of the Faux- 
bourg St James, where it rests till it shall 
be transported to England, to be buried at 
Westminster, in the tomb of his ancestors. 

On the evening of Sunday the king in 
some measure recovered his strength, and 
had a better night than he had had for 
some time. On the following day the 
hemorrhage ceased, and there would have 
been little uneasiness on his account had 
the fever not continued. He was calm, 
never complained of pain, and most strictly 
obeyed the injunctions of his physicians, 
and took all the medicines they prescribed, 
however offensive to his taste, having con- 
stantly in his recollection the gall and the 
vinegar which Jesus Christ had swallowed 
while on the cross. This he did, not in 
the hope of being restored to health, but 
to satisfy the wishes of the queen. 

An abatement, which they remarked, in 
the fever on the eighth day, encouraged a 
new hope, but on the ninth he fell into a 
stupor, which appeared to tend to a 
lethargy, but on the twelfth the fever re- 
turned with redoubled violence, his coun- 


tenance changed, and it was thought he 
was about to expire. The queen seeing 
him in this state remained near his bed in 
tears. He perceived her, and said, to con- 
sole her, “Do not affect yourself, madam, 
I am going to be happy.” “It is not you, 
sir,” replied the queen, kissing his hand, 
“put myself, that I pity.” At this mo- 
ment she was so overwhelmed with grief 
that she almost fainted. The king re- 
marked it, and desired her to withdraw, 
which she did. 

The King of France, who had not missed 
inquiring after his health a single day, 
and who had already been twice to see 
him, paid him a third visit. He went first 
to the queen’s chamber, and it was there 
that he declared the resolution which he 
had formed, in the event of God disposing 
of her husband, to recognise the Prince of 
Wales as King of England. The queen 
immediately caused the young prince to 
appear, and Louis perceiving him, ad- 
dressed him thus—“ Sir, you are going to 
lose the king, your father, but you will al- 
ways find another parent in me. I will 
watch over you as my own child.” The 
prince, embracing the knees of the king, 
said he should always feel for his Majesty 
the same respect as for a father, and that 
he should never forget what he owed him, 
and that he would preserve through his 
life the sentiments of the deepest gratitude. 
The King of France passed into the cham- 
ber of James, and approached his bed. 
The courtiers offered to withdraw, but 
Louis remarked that he should be glad for 
all to hear what he had tosay, and he then 
repeated aloud, addressing himself to the 
sick king, the declaration he had just 
made to the queen and the Prince of 
Wales. It would be difficult to express 
what was there felt by the Court of Eng- 
land (those about James). They thought 
no more of appearances. Each was eager 
to testify his gratitude to the King of 
France. They threw themselves at his 
feet, and in accents of mingling consolation 
and sorrow caused the chamber to resound 
with their plaudits and their sobbings, so 
that the voice of the King of England 
could not be heard. 

Besides the princes and lords of France 
who visited him during his illness, the 
Pope’s nuucio came to express his sense of 
the loss the church would sustain in his 
person. The king gave him a cordial wel- 
come, and expressed his joy that he had 
an opportunity of making before him in 
this, his extremity, a confession of his 
faith. He then exclaimed in a firm voice, 
and with much animation, “I die a son of 
the Holy Catholic church. Should it 
please God to restore me to health, I will 
employ it to serve his church, better than 
T have hitherto done.” 

He survived three days after this, re- 

















taining his senses all the time, and giving 
additional proofs of his piety. At length, 
on the 16th of September, at two in the 
afternoon, he experienced an accession of 
pain. It was short, and a little after three 
he gave up his spirit, to go and receive 
from God himself a kingdom, better than 
that which men had taken from him. 
Such was the death of this prince, truly 
great even before he ascended the throne, 
but still greater since he had descended 
from it. 

Such was the opinion of the French bio- 
grapher of James. It has not yet been 
generally adopted in England. 





RELICS OF LONDON. 
NO. XI.—8T HELEN'S PRIORY. 

‘Tere is a melancholy pleasure in paying 
a visit to some fragment of antiquity 
which the progress of modern “improve- 
ment” pan ion to almost immediate de- 
struction. To reflect that we look upon 
it for the last time—that we shall be the 
last of the many generations which have 
seen it—that it will be closed to the sight 
and admiration of our children,—these re- 
flections add considerably to the interest 
which its antiquity and connexion with 
men and things long gone by, had pre- 
viously given it, and we feel anxious to 
secure, ere it vanishes for ever, some me- 
morial of its appearance and its history. 
It seems to be but following the course of 
nature, and, as we watch its gradual de- 
molition, we cannot but remember that, in 
the course of a few more years, other re- 
lics will also bow before the hand of Time, 
and then, what a modern city—how desti- 
tute of antiquarian interest—will London 
have become! Its relics, those remains 
of ancient times which are yet left to illus- 
trate its early history, are rapidly decreas- 
ing; one by one they disappear, making 
the very few left still more valuable and 
interesting, from their scarcity. Thirty 
years have not elapsed since the antiquary 
had to deplore the destruction of one of 
his favourite objects, the ancient wall of 
London, a considerable portion of which 
formed part of Bethlehem Hospital, which, 
in 1818, and on the removal of the esta- 
blishment, was demolished. Destruction 
has now directed its march to Tower hill, 
and there a small plot of vacant space has 
been discovered. Houses must be built, 
and venerable antiquity must rear its head 
no longer; the stone covered with the moss 
of ages, the mortar dried by the winds of 
centuries, give way, and one of the most 
considerable remnants of the ancient wall, 
another of our city relics, will soon have 
disappeared ! 

After gazing long and abstractedly on 
the fated remnant, I left the spot, and, 
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turning into the Minories, followed the 
course of the wall to Houndsditch. But I 
had now to. seek for other relics,—relics 


‘k cellars and damp vaults, 
where I could yet occasionally trace a 
groined arch, the outline of which was so 
faintly visible as almost to escape my no- 
tice. 


The priory to which these remains be- 
longed was a house of Benedictine nuns, 
founded about the year 1212 by William 
Basing, Dean of St Paul’s, and dedicated 
to’ St Helen. the possessions of 
this convent we find the ground on which 
Crosby Hall was erected, which was granted 
on a Pom to Sir John Crosby, by Alice 
Ashfed, the prioress,in 1466, and some 
tenements in Mincing, originally Mincheon, 
lane, which derived its name from the 
Minchuns, or nuns of St Helen’s. The 
priory was suppressed by Henry VIII on 
the 25th November, 1538, the value being 
at that time estimated at 3141. 2s. 6d. The 
buildings were then purchased by the 
Leathersellers’ company, who converted 
them into their almshouses and hall; and 
the chapel (in which Sir John Crosby, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and other distinguished 
citizens are buried), became a parish 
church. 

Many of the relics of St Helen’s were 
swept away by the erection of the fine open 
court, called St Helen’s place, upon the 
site of the ancient priory. The interior of 
the church, however, exhibits much of its 
original aspect, although all traces of the 
— have been effaced from the exterior 
wal 

Some remarkable particulars of the con- 
vent. of St Helen, drawn from authentic 
sources, appear in the tale of ‘ Other Times, 
or the Monks of Leadenhall.’ A portion 
of the true cross, the prioress informs a 
noviciate, which the Empress Helena had 
been so fortunate as to ver, was then 
beneath its roof, which was supposed to 
be possessed of miraculous virtue. The 
seal of the convent was in the form of an 
eye, and on its rim appeared the inscrip- 
tion, “ Sigill: Monialum Sancte Elene Lon- 
doniarum ;” and within, the Empress was 
represented sustaining the cross in an erect 
position, her left arm round the shaft, and 
the three nails which had sustained the 
hands and feet of Jesus grasped in her 
hand. On the opposite side a group of 
devout worshippers was portrayed, who, 
with bended knees and uplifted eyes and 
hands, looked towards the expiatory em- 
blem for comfort and salvation. The seal 
was appended to a parchment, on which 
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the regulations given by Reginald Kent- 
wode, Dean of St Paul’s, to the pious sister- 
hood, in 1439. Two of these were as fol- 
lows :— 

“That ye, ne noone of youre sustres, 
use nor haunt any place withinne the 
priory, thoroghe the wich evel suspeccyone 
orsclaundere mythe aryse, weche places (for 
certeyne causes which move us) we wryte 
not hereinne in our present injunccyon, 
but woll notify to your prioresse. Nor 
have no lookying nor spectacles owteward 
thorght the wiche ye mythe falle in worldly 
dilectacyone.” 

“That noone of you speke ne comone 
with'no seculere persone withoute lycense 
of the prioresse ; and that there be another 
of yowre sustres present, assigned by the 
prioresse, to here and recorde the honeste 
of both partyes in such comynication. 
And such letters or geftes sent or recey ved 
may turn into honeste and wurchepe, and 
none into velanye ne disclaundered of 
yowre honeste and religione.” 

From St Helen’s place to Crosby square, 
and at the back of Bishopsgate street, may 
be discerned the remains of this ancient 
priory, some in wine cellars underground, 
others in the walls above it. But the most 
perfect is situated in Great St Helen’s, and 
is a crypt with a groined roof, which is 
now occupied bya wine merchant, and is 
supposed to have belonged to the chapel 
of the priory. There are several other 
more obliterated memorials, which have 
become confused with the remains of Cros- 
by Hall, and it is a rather difficult task to 
distinguish many of the relics of the priory 
from those of the mansion. In either case, 
whether they have been the witnesses of 
the devotional rigour or the social excesses 
of the middle ages, they are interesting 
and worthy of our attention. 

ALEX. ANDREWS. 

P.S. The author of these sketches wishes 
to correct an error which occurred in No. 

IX of the ‘ Relics of London,’ where Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was inadvertently men- 
tioned among the prisoners who have been 
confined in the Tower. That unfortunate 
princess: was never there. 


HORRORS OF TRANSPORTATION. 
Tue startling accounts received from Sid- 
ney and Hobart Town, and other penal 
settlements, from time to time, demand 
the serious consideration of every religious, 
of every reflecting mind. All honour to 
that benevolence which laboured, and suc- 
cessfully, to reform our criminal code, so 
as to render the infliction of death under a 
judicial sentence no longer an every-day 
spectacle ; but if, in lieu of capital punish- 
ment, such severities are now sanctioned 
as to ordinary minds appear worse than 


death itself, it is difficult to exult in the 
triumph humanity has gained by the 
alteration in the law. 

There certainly was a.period wlien the 
idle and the disorderly in England received 
such favourable accounts of the condition 
of convicts in New South Wales, that 
transportation was regarded by many with 
indifference, and perhaps in some cases 
looked forward to with hope. Sucha state 
of things was not desirable. But to correct 
this error, inflictions seem latterly to have 
been sanctioned which fiends would hardly 
countenance, and which utterly exhaust 
the powers of mortal endurance. The 
wretched victims -become reckless, and 
rush into new crimes. It has been proved 
beyond all doubt, that murders have been 
perpetrated by desperate wretches to gain 
that momentary relief which removal for 
trial and execution might offer. To spare 
life in England that it may be sacrificed for 
new atrocities clsewhere, is certainly not 
what the foes of capital punishment ori- 
ginally contemplated or desired. 

An unhappy being was lately tried in 
this country for returning from transporta- 
tion. The history he gave of his sufferings 
made the hearers shudder. It was seen in 
his case, that no severity could induce the 
miserable man to submit with resignation, 
and though often punished, he repeatedly 
attempted to escape, and at last succeeded. 
He is now sentenced to be transported for 
life. It did not appear that he had again 
offended since his return. The Judge, of 
course, could only pronounce the sentence 
of the law. He, however, expressed a hope 
that what had transpired would serve to 
dissipate the illusion which had prevailed 
on the subject of transportation—that it 
would not be thought lightly of. So far, 

so good; but every feelmg heart must 
earnestly hope that some consideration 
will be had for the melancholy case of the 
sufferer ; and that the system will be re- 
formed. When the inflictions of law are 
such as to be condemned by impartial 
observers, they lose the dignity of justice, 
and are execrated as deeds of brutal ven- 
geance. A narrative of a visit to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, by James Backhouse, 
lately published, serves but to corroborate 
former accounts of the account of the suf- 
ferers. This writer appears to be a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and religion 
rather than commerce was the cause of his 
journeying. The most awful facts to 
which he refers have been established by a 
Parliamentary inquiry. Speaking of Mac- 
quarie Harbour, he says :—‘“Out of 85 
deaths that occurred here in eleven years, 
commencing with 1822, only 35 were from 
natural causes ; of the remainder, 27 were 
drowned, 8 killed accidentally, chiefly by 
the falling of trees, 3 were shot by the 














military, and twelve murdered by their 
comrades. There is reason to believe that 
some of these murders were committed for 
the purpose of obtaining for the murderers, 
and those who might be. called upon as 
witnesses on their trials, a removal 

this place, though at the ultimate. cost of 
the life of the murderers, and without a 
prospect of liberation on the part of the 
others! Some of the prisoners who re- 
turned hither with us in the “Tamar,” had 
been witnesses in such a case ; but they 


undertaking, and very few who attempted 
it pe mie a me the colony. 
Out of the 112 who eloped,:62 were sup- 
posed to have “perished in the bush, and 
9 were murdered by their comrades on the 
journey, for a supply of food. ‘For this 


purpose, the party ing to attempt 
traversing the formidable forest selected a 
weak-minded man, and persuaded him to 
accompany them ; and when the slender 
stock of provisions which they had con- 
trived to save from their scanty rations 
was exhausted, they laid violent hands on 
their victim. One party, when lately ap- 
prehended near the settled districts, had 
in their possession, along with the flesh of 
a kangaroo, a ‘portion of that of one of 
their comrades.” 





GO@D FRIDAY AND EASTER IN 
FORMER TIMES. 


Maitianp says, “It was for a long time 
a custom on Good Friday, in the afternoon, 
for some learned man, by appointment of 
the prelates, to preach a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross, treating of Christ’s Passion; and 
upon the three next Easter holidays, 
Monday, ‘Tuesday, and Wednesday, other 
learned men by the like appointment used 
to preach in the forenoon at the same Spital 
(St Mary’s Hospital, called the Spital), to 
persuade the articles of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; and then on Zow Sunday, before noon, 
another learned man at Paul’s Cross was to 
make rehearsal of those former sermons, 
either commending or reproving them, as to 
him (by judgment of the learned divines) 
was thought convenient; and that done, he 
was to make a sermon of himself: which in 
all were five sermons inone. Atthe sermons 
so severally preached the mayor, with his 
brethren the aldermen, were accustomed to 
be present in their violets at St Paul’s on 
Good Friday, and in their scarlets, -both 
they and their wives, atthe Spital in the 
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holidays; except Wednesday in violet, and 
the mayor with his brethren on Low Sun- 


day in scarlet at Paul’s Cross.” The pulpit 
was broken down in the grand rebellion. 
Since the Restoration these sermons are 

i by the name of “The Spital 
Sermons,” at St Bride’s, with the like so- 
lemnity, on Easter Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, every year. 


THE QUADROON GIRL. 
Tae following Poem by Mr H. W.Lang- 
fellow, a much ‘admired American . 
will show that.in. the United States .. 
are some hearts that can feel. for the-gor- 
rows of the enslaved :— 


The Slaver in the broad m 
Lay moored with idle sail : 
He waited for the rising moon, 

And for the evening gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied, 
And all her listless crew 


Watched the grey alligator slide 


Odours of orange-flowers and:spi 
Reached them from time to 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slaver’s thumb was.on the latch, 
He seemed in to go. 


He said, “ y ship at anchor rides 

In yonder lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of the moon.” 
Before them, with her face upraised 
te 

e one ¢c ous, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 


Her eyes were, like a falcon’ 

. Her arms and neck were a 
o garment she wore'save a kirtle: 
And her own long, raven hair. ak 

And on her lips there played a smile, 
As holy, meek, and Aint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 

“The soil is barren—the farm is old ;” 
The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 
And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose — gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 


But the voice of nature was too weak ; 
He took the glittering gold! 

Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands.as icy cold. 


The ‘Slaver led her from the door, 
He ‘led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and 

In a strange and di 


our 
t:land ! 
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Arms. Quarterly first and fourth, ar., three lozenges, conjoined in fesse gu., within a bor- 
dure sa. for Montagu ; second and third, or, an eagle displayed vert, beaked and membered, 


gu. for Monthermer. Crest. A griffin’s head, couped, wings expanded or, go 


ar., charged with three lozenges gu. Si 


with a collar 


upporters. Dexter, an heraldic antelope or, armed, 


and hoofed ar. ; sinister, a griffin or, gorged with a collar as the crest. Motto. Dis- 
ponendo me, non mutando me. “ By regulating me, not changing me.” 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF MAN- 
CHESTER. 


Tue families of Montagu and Manchester 
spring from the same origin. Thomas 
Montagu, of Hemington, in the county of 
Northampton, who married Agnes, daugh- 
ter of William Dudley, of Clopton, in the 
same county, is considered to be their 
common founder. He died September 5, 
1517. His second son, Sir Edward Mon- 
tagu, became Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in 1537. That situation he 
resigned in 1545, and was then appointed 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, which 
is called by Fuller “a descent in honour, 
but an ascent in profit.” Sir Edward had 
previously been Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and on an occasion experienced 
all the rudeness of the tyrannical Henry, 
who, having sent for him in consequence 
of a bill of subsidies not passing so 
quickly as he desired, put his hand on his 
head as Mr Speaker knelt before him, and 
said, “ Get my bill to pass by such a time 
to-morrow, or at that time this head shall 
come off.” To avert this evil Sir Edward 
laboured anxiously, and with success. It 
is not to be supposed, from the violence 
described, that Sir Edward was an object 
of particular dislike with the King, who 
eventually named him one of his sixteen 
executors, who were to be Regents of the 
kingdom, and governors of his son. He 
died in 1557. It was his grandson Henry 
who was the first Peer. He was Re- 
corder of London in 1603—was one of its 
representatives in Parliament, and was 
appointed Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench in 1620, and Lord Trea- 
surer of the kingdom. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember in that year he was raised to the 
Peerage, as Baron and Viscount, under the 
title of Baron Montagu, of Kimbolton, 
and Viscount Mandeville. After the ac- 
cession of Charles I, February 5, 1626, he 
was created Earl of Manchester, and sub- 
sequently appointed Lord Privy Seal, 


which office he held during the remainder 
of his life. Edward, the second Earl, was 
summoned to Parliament as Baron Kim- 
bolton during the life of his father. He 
was engaged in the civil war, and gained 
a victory over Prince Rupert at Marston 
Moor. He was, however, opposed to put- 
ting Charles to death, and withdrew from 
Parliament till 1660, when he assisted at 
the meeting of Peers, who voted for the 
restoration of Charles the Second. As 
Speaker of the House of Lords, he con- 
gratulated the King on his return to his 
capital, May, 29, 1660, and concluded an 
eloquent address in the following words :— 

“ Great King, give me leave to speak 
the confidence as well as the desires of the 
Peers of England: Be you the powerful 
defender of the true Protestant faith, the 
just asserter and maintainer of the laws 
and liberties of your subjects; so shall 
judgment run down like a river, and jus- 
tice like a mighty stream ; and God, the 
God of your mercy, who hath so miracu- 
lously preserved you, will establish your 
throne in righteousness and in % 

His grandson, the fourth Earl, was active 
in promoting the Revolution of 1688. He 
gave his country the benefit of his services 
as ambassador at several foreign courts ; 
and, after the accession of George I, to 
other distinctions the honour of being 
raised to the highest rank in the Peerage 
was added. He was created Duke of Man- 
chester, April 30, 1719. 





ANTHRACITE COAL. 

A furnace for burning anthracite, has 
been patented by Mr Kymer. The novelty 
consists in the immersion of the fire-bars 
in a trough of water, by which means the 
bars can never become over-heated, and 
the water is converted into vapour ; which 
vapour is driven through the fire by a 
blower or fan attached to the machinery. 

A. represents the fire or furnace-bar, 
and B. a water-trough, the steam passing 














through on either side of the bar, a certain . 
portion of the bar being in the water giving 
heat, from which the steam arises and © 
combines with the blast from the fan, and 
thus comes into combination with the 
oxygen produced from the anthracite. 


Fig. 1. End View of Bar and Trough, as 
4 applied to Stobonary Engines 





A. Furnace-bar. B. Water-trough. 

One of the main features in favour of 
the process is, the absence of injury being 
done to the fire-bars, which by being rob- 
bed of their heat by the water, are kept 
comparatively cool. The following dia- 
gram will give some idea of the water- 
troughs, with the position of the fire-bars, 
showing an end view: 


Fig. 2, End View of Furnace-bars and 
Water-troughs. 





A. Furnace-bar. 

A fan blast is being introduced in the 
ash-pit, as a substitute for the draught of 
the chimney, and the continual supply of 
the vapour or steam to the fire, arising from 
the water in the trough, as shown in the 
section, comprehend the principle of the 


B. Water-trough. 


patent. The newly-invented grate, which 
is a set of troughs kept full of water, and 
upon which the fire-bars rest, cannot be 
injured, the water not only protects the 
bars, but produces a vast body of flame, 
from the decomposition of the vapour pas- 
sing through the ignited coal, the elements 
of water (oxygen and hydrogen) com- 
bine with carbon at a high temperature, 
form the inflammable gases — carbonic 
oxide and carburetted hydrogen. 

This invention appears to have accom- 
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‘plan is 





all the desiderata for manufactur- 
ing operations, economy of fuel, rapid 
generation of steam, the absence of 
smoke. The use of the fan gives a most 
complete command over the by shut- 
ting off the blast or by turning it on. The 
applicable to any form of boiler 
without alteration, the expense of which, 
indeed, must be trifling, being to 
the fan attached to the i 

pipes to lead to the ash-pit, 
grate, the cost of which be amply re- 
paid by the saving in fire-bars alone. 

The steam is kept up and generated 
more freely than with the use of bitumin- 
ous coal ; and it is assumed, on voyages, 
the saving wil! be as three of anthracite to 
five of bituminous coal economy 
in the cost and stowage. We have the 
results furnished us of some experiments 
made with a twelve-horse power disc en- 
gine, which we briefly submit :—1,118 Ibs. 
of water were evaporated by 117 Ibs. of 
anthracite = hour, being 9} Ibs. of water 
to 1lb. of fuel, or a cubic foot and a half 
for each horse power; the dimensions of 
the fire-grate were 9 superficial feet ; the 
boiler, a plain cylinder (without tube), 23 
feet long, 3} feet in diameter, with 28 Ibs. 
pressure ; temperature of water never ex- 
ceeding 46 degrees. 


Fig. 3. Side View, or Section, of Station 
. or Land Fone pias 


























A. Furnace-bar. B. Trough, or receptacle 
for water. C. Flue offurnace. D. Double 
furnace-door, with aperture for admission 
ofair. F. Ash-pit. L. Aperture for ad- 

mission of blast. M. Door of ash-pit. 
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SAGACITY AND COURAGE OF THE 
WALRUS. 


Some of the most remarkable facts noted 
in connexion with natural his are 
-found in Captain Beechey’s ‘ Narrative of 
a'Vo of Discovery toward the North 
Pole,’ in the ships ‘ Dorothea’ and *'Trent,’ 
under the command of Captain Buchanan, 
in 1818. The walruses are described to 
have acted more like human beings than 
any other animals were ever known to act. 
These amphibious creatures, molested by 
a party of sailors while they were on land, 
where they felt less at home than in the 
water, burst through their assailants and 
rushed into the sea. They then boldly 
turned on their pursuers, and attempted, 
as it would seem, to destroy or overturn 
their beat. It was the opinion of the sailors 
that they hada sort of general, who lead 
~them to the attack. He was desperately 
wounded in the battle or strife which en- 
sued, and then his followers are described to 
have retreated, carrying off their wounded 
chief, as the Greeks and Trojans did their 
disabled heroes. Even this is not all. His 
supposed offspring was observed to have 
acted under his protection, and when the 
senior fell the young one continued the 
contest alone, and gallantly laid down his 
life in attempting to revenge his king or 
parent! The writer says—“ Several of the 
crew managed to effect a landing upon the 
ice without any alarm being given to the 
animals; but immediately on the first mus- 
ket being fired, the affrighted group made 
such a desperate rush towards the edge of 
the ice, that they nearly overturned the 
whole of our party, purposely stationed 
there to intercept them. The seamen find- 
ing this charge more formidable than they 
expected, were obliged to separate, to allow 
their opponents to pass through their 
ranks, and being thus, in their turn, taken 
by surprise, they suffered them, almost un- 
molested, to perform their summersets to- 
wards the sea. What with their uncertain 
movements, the extreme toughness of their 
skin, and the respectful distance at which 
the men were obliged to keep, to avoid the 
lashing of the head and tusks of the ani- 
mals, it was, indeed, no easy task to inflict 
any serious injury upon them. One, how- 
ever, was desperately wounded in the head 
with a ball, and the mate of the brig, being 
determined, if possible, to secure his prey, 
resolutely struck his tomahawk into his 
skull, but the enraged animal, with a twist 
of its head, sent the weapon whirling in the 
air, and then lashing his neck, as though 
he would destroy with his immense tusks 
everything that came in his way, effected 
his escape to the water. The seamen fol- 
lowed, and “pushed off in their boats; but 
the walruses finding themselves more at 
home now’than-on the ice, in their turn 
became the assailants, and the affair began 
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to assume a serious aspect. They rose in 
great numbers about the boats, snorting 
with rage and rushing at the boats, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty they were 
prevented upsetting or staving them by 
clothe their tusks upon the gunwales, or 
by striking at them with their heads. It 
was the opinion of our people, that in this 
assault the walruses were led on by one 
animal in particular, a much larger and 
more formidable beast than any of the 
others; and they directed their efforts more 
particularly towards him, but he withstood 
all the blows of their tomahawks without 
flinching,.and his tough hide resisted the 
entry of the whale lances, which were un- 
fortunately not very sharp, and soon bent 
double. The herd was so numerous, and 
their attacks so incessant, that there was 
not time to load a musket, which, indeed, 
was the only effectual mode of seriously 
injuring them, The purser, fortunately, 
had his gun loaded, and the whole now 
being nearly exhausted with chopping and 
sticking at their assailants, he snatched it 
up, and thrusting the muzzle down the 
throat of the leader, fired into his bowels. 
The wound proved mortal, and the animal 
fell back amongst his companions, who 
immediately desisted from the attack, as- 
sembled round him, and in a moment quit- 
ted the boat, swimming away as hard as 
they could with their leader, whom they 
actually bore up with their tusks, and as- 
siduously preserved from sinking. Whether 
this singular and compassionate conduct, 
which in all probability was done to pre- 
vent suffocation, arose from the sagacity 
of the animals, it is difficult to say, but 
there is every probability of it, and the fact 
must form an interesting trait in the his- 
tory of the habits of the species. After 
the discharge of the purser’s gun, there 
remained of all the herd only one little as- 
sailant, which the seamen, out of compas- 
sion, were unwilling to molest. This young 
animal had been observed fighting by the 
side of the leader, and from the protection 
which was afforded it by its courageous 
patron, was imagined to be one of its young. 
The little animal had no tusks, but it swam 
violently against the boat, and struck her 
with its head, and indeed would have stove 
her, had it not been kept off by whale- 
lances, some of which made deep incisions 
in its young sides; these, however, had not 
any immediate effect: the attack was con- 
tinued, and the enraged little animal, 
though disfigured with wounds, even craw]- 
ed upon the ice in pursuit of the seamen, 
who had relanded there, until one of them 
put an end to its sufferings.” 





— Tasso’s oak, on the Janiculum at 
Rome, has been blown down during the 
last month, and several painters are 
making drawings of it. 














THE STORY-TELLER. No. tL. 


hight Albert ‘Grey, who purchased a dog 
named Lion. The dog his 
somewhat taciturn pF: in his strolls, 
and one day the latter, having indulged in 
a bath, the faithful animal, who had taken 
charge of his clothes, would not let him 
resume them when he emerged from the 
water. The dog did not recognise his 
master divested of his clothes. 
“From the abyss 

Lion beholds a white form rise : 
‘ What dripping forked thing is this ?’ 

Growl Reta in anger and rise— 
‘°Tis not a man—man’s stately form 

Consists of linen, silk, or wool— 
"Tis the lake-fiend, that mid the storm 

Bestrides the roaring water-bull ! 
* Off, Satan! I defy thy power; 

What se seek’st thou? com’st thou sneaking 


To steal from me, perchance devour, 

The essence of my master dear? 
—It calis:‘with human voice: how now? 

It knows my very po gn — thee, 
Thou devil-merman, or I 

My fangs shall sever ‘and ¢ disjoint thee!” 


All efforts to appease Lion proved vain, 
and to increase the embarrassment of Al- 
bert, his mistress and his mother were 
coming that way to meet him. He con- 
ceals himself in a ditch, and hears the fond 
lament of the young lady for her first and 
only choice, supposing ‘him to be drowned. 
The alarm is given, and the drags sum- 
moned before he gets‘relief. Relief, how- 
ever, he gets at last; and Lion, as the cause 
of the young lady’s owning her love, is 
more than pardoned for the sufferings he 
had caused his master. 

“ The Spanish Lover,” by Montalvan, is a 
very different effort. It is a “ Tragedy of 
Errors.” 'Weewill describe it. 

At Alcala, ‘in Spain, Theodere, a-youth 
combining many rare advantages, loved 
Narcissa, a lady of family and fortune, 
and “still more celebrated for her virtues 
and beauty.” Her parents, however, se- 
lected one Valerio to be her husband. 
Theodore sought private interviews with 
Narcissa, and Valerio ‘presented himself 
on one occasion under such circumstances 
that he was mistaken for Theodore, and 
inferences so unfavourable to the lady 
were drawn from the incident, that the 
latter was required by her family to marry 
her. What he was told led Theodore to 
conclude that Narcissa had compromised 
herself with another, and in consequence 
he refused her. Valerio then avowed that 
he was the-party who had been mistaken 
for the lover, claimed her hand, and became 
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her husband. “She learns how Theodore 
. had been deceived, and he again seeks her. 
Their love is renewed, and as she hates 


ment to her husband. He receives her 
affectionate advances with great kindness, 


Theodore 
stung’ with rag rageat hearing of their fe 
but when he witnesses it, and hears 
gay laugh of Narcissa, the demon takes 
ion of his soul, and he sighs but for 
revenge, though he had received no wrong. 
The tale thus concludes :— 

“From this time he resolved to-watch 
the motions of Valerio, to dog his footsteps 
wheresoever he went. Unsatisfied with 
any common mode of vengeance, he deter- 
mined to make him feel the terrible destiny 
that hung over him ; and with this view 
sought means to entrap him into his power. 
He took his station near where he knew 
his hated and successful rival was accus- 
tomed to pass on his way to-his own man- 
sion. Night by night he watched for him 
(it was not a deed to be 
day), till he should come by 
of the place he had fixed upon asthe scene 
of the terrific catastrophe that-was to close 
the gloomy tragedy of his life. This was 
a remote and dilapidated building, apart 
from the more frequented spots, and which 
he had engaged for his especial purpose. 
There, disguised and armed, he awaited 
the favourable moment to dart forth upon 
his foe, and drag him alive into its fatal 
precincts. It came, and swift as the 
winged vengeance of the thunderbolt, he 
seized upon his prey. Wounding him 
with a dagger in the neck, he then hurled 
him over the threshold, thrust a gag into 
his mouth, and bound him hand and foot 
with cords. The wound was not ‘mortal, 
and under threat of instantly despatching 
him, he compelled Valerio to write an ac- 
count to his Narcissa, of‘his having met 
with a dreadful accident, and beseeching 
her to hasten ‘to him, but wholly unac- 
companied, as she valued his life. This 
he had conveyed to the lady with the ut- 
most secrecy and despatch ; and it was 
not long before she made her appearance, 
in extreme agitation and alarm. The door 

opened, and the features of the indignant 
Theodore met her startled gaze. She 
shrieked aloud, and attempted to retreat ; 
but it was too late ; firmly grasped by the 
arm of Theodore, she was hurried forward 
into the apartment where lay the form of 
Valerio, pale, wounded, and in bonds. 
What an object for his fond and distracted 
wife! ‘She'flew towards him ; she threw 
her arms around him ; while bitter and 
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piercing cries attested the agony of her 
feelings. But Theodore, excited to the 
utmost pitch of rage and jealousy at the 
marks of love and tenderness she displayed, 
lost sight of his previous intentions of in- 
flicting the lingering torments of separa- 
tion he had prepared for them : he rudely 
tore the weeping lady from her husband’s 
arms, and after heaping upon her every 
epithet of scorn, and every indignity he 
thought could give a fresh pang to the 
soul of his once-hated rival, he stabbed her 
before his eyes, and the next instant 
plunged the weapon still deeper into his 
own bosom. It would have been an act 
of mercy first to have freed her husband 
from the horrors of that sight; but he 
was left alive, as if by a refinement of the 
cruellest revenge, in a state of suffering 
and distraction not to be described. He 
was thus found by some of the police of 
the city, early in the ensuing morning ; to 
whom, before breathing his last, he com- 
municated the particulars of this horrid 
instance of infuriated love, despair, mad- 
ness, and revenge.” 


AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Mr Epitor,—I received the packet of let- 
ters, not reasoning but cavilling at my 
paper on the “ Aerial Steam Carriage.” ‘To 
answer them all would fill your valuable 
columns, but two or three I wish briefly 
to notice. 

J. H. states, “that a balloon has been 
known to go 100 miles in one hour:” I will 
take it for granted that it has done so, or 
200 miles if he pleases. He further states, 
“that when such a light and delicate tex- 
ture has gone through the air without 
being torn to pieces, your remark that this 
aerial carriage will be destroyed by that 
rate of travelling, must be fallacious.” J. 
H. forgets that when a body is passing 
along with the current it moves with it, 
and its motion is steady: let the balloon 
come to the earth, and be firmly attached 
with its grapple, and in one minute (with 
the wind blowing at that rate) there would 
hardly be a fragment left. As I said in my 
last, this aerial machine must pass through 
the air—that is, against it—at a rate of 30 
miles to support its own weight, and for 
the reasons there explained. 

If you are ina boat, and gently going 
down with the stream, you hardly feel 
your motion, indeed, you would not be 
conscious of it, provided you did not see 
the banks of the river and trees passing 
by; just try to stem the current and make 
as much speed against it as you have going 
with it. You will then find out the power 
it takes by the resistance the current gives. 
Fluids, whether air or water, will rea- 
dily give way when gently passed through ; 
for instance, you can put your hand gently 


into water and hardly find any resistance; 
strike violently the surface the water 
with the gg hand, and its resistance is 
severely felt. Your correspondent S. S., 
who exclaims, “ What nonsense it is to 
say it will require 247 horse-power to 
sustain a mere piece of canvas stretched 
upon the lightest possible materials, with 
a steam-engine that only is to weigh 600lbs. 
in the car, when a man will project a slate 
from him, and, ifit takes an angle upwards, 
it rises of itself.” The latter fact is per- 
fectly true. I will, however, answer that 
part of his statement by telling S. S. he had 
better go to school again, for he is one of 
those wiseacres who think a pound of fea- 
thers is not equal to a pound of lead. 
A pound of any material is the same, and 
if you have to raise it by machinery, whe- 
ther of feathers or lead, it requires the 
same power. I should advise S. S. to try 
this experiment :—let him put on his back 
100 cwt. of lead, and take a five-mile walk 
to give him an appetite for breakfast, and 
next day 100 cwt. of feathers,and tell in 
a future number which was the lighter 
burthen. Now, as to his projection of a slate 
—S. S. forgets that this piece of slate is 
projected by the whole power of the man, 
which, compared to this piece of slate in 
size, is enormous. But mark the short dis- 
tance it goes. Had S. S. discovered that 
he could attach a sustaining power to this 
piece of slate sufficient to raise it in the 
air and keep it there, or that the man, by 
his own power, should have projected this 
piece of slate with such force as to have 
carried himself up with it, his argument 
would have had some weight. 

I cannot help noticing G.S., I. K., and 
Sentag, who I advise to take shares in the 
undertaking, for I am certain that no rea- 
soning will bring them to their senses. 


a, 


HINTS ON GARDENING. 


To obtain a brilliant display of flowers 
throughout the season, cultivate good 
plants, not a great variety of sorts. At 
this season the garden should be gay with 
Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Double Prim- 
roses, the lovely little Omphalodes verna, 
Drabas, common . Wallflowers, various 
species of A’rabis and Aubrétia, and many 
other Alpine plants; while among shrubs 
the various kinds of Ribes and Bérberis, 
with the showy Magnolia conspicua, whose 
pure wax-like and deliciously fragrant 
flowers render it a treasure. These are 
plants comparatively common, and easily 
obtained. What can be more beautiful 
than a large bed of common garden Ane- 
mones? These, when selected and grouped 
in separate beds, according to their com- 
plementary colours, are brilliant objects ; 
yet how rarely do we see them extensively 











cultivated. This is a good season to sow 
them, and biennials of all kinds. _The best 
way to sow the Anemone is to make the soil 
fine and light, and then mix the seed with 
a quantity of dry mould; scatter it thinl 
over the prepared border and cover it wit 
sifted soil from the potting-shed. Seed 
sown now will produce flowering plants 
this time next year, and there is an old 
saying with some truth in it, viz., that if 
you sow every month you will have Ane- 
mones in bloom throughout the year. 

Seed of Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
must be sown in pots and transplanted into 
rich light soil ; and those who are partial 
to Gladioluses could not do better than 
sow some seed in heat," and transplant 
them towards the end of May into very 
rich soil. 

Peas anp Beans.—Continue a 
succession of these and other crops in the 
kitchen garden, and, as your time will 
admit, you may sow Leeks, Cardoons, a 
little Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Cauli- 
flower, and Autumn Broccoli seed. Also 
prick out seedlings of the early-sown crops 
as they are fit; all these young plants are 
encouraged by being planted on sheltered 
borders, and in light rich soil. 

Orxcuarp.—-As yet there is a fair pro- 
mise that Peaches and Apricots will set 
well. Continue to disbud them gradually, 
thinning the buds from the strongest 
shoots first. The point of a sharp knife 
should be used for disbudding, in preference 
to rubbing them off with the finger. 

Asparaaus.—You will greatly benefit 
both Seakale and Asparagus beds by wa- 
tering them with sea-water. 

Cucumbers will bear a temperature ex- 
ceeding 100° by sun-heat, without injury; 
but it is not advisable to allow the bed to 
stand above 90° for any length of time. It 
israther early to leave off nightly coverings, 
which should be uncovered early, that the 
plants may have the benefit of the morning 
sun, The beds at night should} range 
between 65° and 70°. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR COST. 


From a calculation made of the cost of 
Railways in Great Britain, it appears that 
more than 40,000,000/. sterling have been 
expended on these undertakings! Those 
which have caused the largest outlay are 
the following :— 


Miles. £. 
London and Birmingham. . . 112 5,698,375 
Great Western ...... 117: 4,508, 160 
London and South Western . . 76 2,054,386 
Grand Junction . . . .. . 82 1,921,496 
London and Brighton . . . . 42 1,800,000 
Liverpool and Manchester 30! 1,407,172 
Birmingham and Gloucester 55 1,329,300 
Eastern Counties. . .... 184 1,234,958 
pa and Glasgow . 46 1,200,000 
Birmingham and Derby 38% = =—-1,030,000 


The total expense of the existing rail- 
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roads, up to a late period, amounts to the 
enormous sum above-named. For this we 
have iron roads extending fifteen hundred 
miles, so that it would seem the cost is 
26,0002. per mile. 

It is thought by many that too much 
has been paid. ‘That fancy in the en- 
ginéers or others connected with their 
construction has proved injurious to the 
subscribers, and swelled the charges much 
beyond what they ought to have been. In 
Belgium there are 350 miles of railroads, 
which have cost but 14,500/. per mile; and 
in America railroads to the extent of 
6,000 miles have been made for 27,000,000/. 
or 4,500/. per mile. The cheapness of the 
land in the United States, as compared 
with the prices claimed for it here, must 
in some degree account for this enormous 
difference. 





THE GRAND PROJECTOR’S 
INVITATION. 


O come to the Aérial ship! 
To China if you’d take a trip, 
Instead of Deal or Dover. 
Come you who fain the world would see, 
Who are, or who would wish to be 
As much as half seas over. 
Don’t heed the snarlers who declare 
The scheme must terminate in air, 
And scorn upon it cast ; 
For those who think it is no 
Or that it will at best move slow, 
Will find it stick quite fast. 
The mighty sprawling thing I’ve planned 
In scientific e grand, 
Will give me vast renown; 
And when I hear the idle sneer— 
“It won’t go up,” I only fear 
“ It never will go down.” 
One thing affords me great content ; 
A bill is now in Parliament, 
And "twas my object still, 
What ever else I might pursue, 
As men of common sense all knew, 
But to bring in a bill. 
Therfact is, those behind the scene 
All very well know what I mean, 
To this my honour’s pinn’d ; 
It gaping boobies may amaze : 
The vessel I don’t care to raise, F 
I want to raise the wind. Lynx. 





Revietns. 


of France. 
rr and Co. 
Tue part of this valuable and important 
work last published embraces the period 
between the illness of Louis XI to the 
death of Julius II. Many of the incidents 
are very striking. The story of Charles 
VIII is most remarkable, and it is impos- 
sible to read of the weakness, vanity, and 
valour of the “ good little king” without 
feeling with the Psalmist that man is “ fear- 
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fully and wonderfully made.” Some of the 
events here recorded are sufficiently dra- 
matic. We extract a portion of the ine 
expedition of Charles. 

“At length, on the 31st of December, 
two hours before the close of day, the 
French ensigns were seen flying over the 
gates of Rome on Mount Mario. Charles 
had carelessly lost twelve days near Brac- 
ciano, to occupy a vast forest of lofty trees, 
filled with porcupines and other: savage 
animals ; but, on seeing Rome, his:impa- 
tience could no longer be restrained, and 
he immediately ordered that his army 
should enter by torch light. It proceeded 
in the same imposing order which had 
been adopted at Florence. Charles riding 
on Savoy, in complete armour, treated as 
most serious this b! war, and pleased 
himself by likening his triumphal entries 
to the glorious exploits of the most famous 
conquerors of other days. An insurrection 
of the Jews, who massacred some Swiss in 
taverns, and other scenes of dissipation, 
favoured wonderfully this thirst for exte- 
rior domination. Charles-set up a gallows 
at the Champ de Flore, another in the 
street of the Jews, and he caused some of 
the seditious to be suspended from them; 
others were beheaded and thrown into the 
Tiber. ‘In this,’ Brantome remarks, ‘he 
made it appear that at Rome, as at Paris, 
he had at his call high justice, moderate 
justice, and low justice.’ One occasion 
offered for making a greater show of real 
force and authority. The majority of the 
cardinals implored Charles to deliver the 
church from the infamous family of the 
Borgia, who seemed to have accumulated 
from taste all possible vices, and all imagin- 
able crimes; ‘ but the good little king,’ who, 
at the first rumour of resistance on the 
part of Alexander VI, had prepared with 
great parade his batteries before the cha- 
teau St Ange, shrunk from the moral 
responsibility of the convocation of a coun- 
cil. Brigonnet, moved incessantly, by his 
dream of a cardinal’s hat, lent himself 
easily to the offers of the Borgia, and 
turned aside the blow which had menaced 
them. In vain Savanarole, who reigned 
now at Florence, where, from his chair, he 
had established universal suffrage, and the 
primitive equality of the evangelical code, 
wrote to Charles, threatening him with the 
wrath of God if he did not overturn that 
prostituted Babylon. His language had no 
weight with the king of France. Brigonnet 
was made a cardinal ; and Alexander was 
excused on his placing in the hands of the 
French three of his strong fortresses, and 
giving them as a hostage his illegitimate 
son, Cesar Borgia, and Zizim, the brother 
of Bajazet, the Emperor of the Turks. 

This prince had fled from the cruelty of 
his brother to the grand master of Rhodes. 
Bajazet, informed of the step he had taken, 


sent to request that the grand master would 
detain him, at the same time offering for 

his maintenance there the annual sum of 
30,000 ducats. Pope Innocent VIII, who 

then filled the holy seat, knowing of the 

quarrel between the two brothers, and ap- 

prised of the conditions on which the grand 

master protected him, wrote to require him 
to do all in his power towards effecting the 
ruin of the Emperor of the Turks; and, in 

consequence, Zizim was sent by the grand 
master to Rome. Bajazet, thereupon, sent 
express to the Pope to offer him 40,000 

ducats annually, on the condition that he 
should not suffer his brother to depart. 
Innocent consented to the proposed ar- 
rangement, and his successor, Alexander, 
received the same pension from Bajazet. 
Charles, possessed of the secret, regarded 
the Ottoman prince as:a man who could 
prepare the way for him to effect the con- 
quest of Constantinople, to which his:hopes 
aspired. It was therefore that he demanded 
Zizim should be given up to him. The 
Pope subscribed to this condition with re- 
luctance, because it took from him a large 
yearly income; but Zizim, finding himself 
in the hands of a king capable of avenging 
him on his enemy, promised that:he would 
support themeditated enterprise of Charles 
with all the credit he had with his coun- 
trymen. He advised Charles at once to 
assume the title of Emperor of Constan- 
tinople. This council moved Charles to 
call upon the Pope to give him the crown 
of the east. Some historians relate that 
the Pope did not comply but with regret, 
that he advertised Bajazet of what was 
intended, and that, corrupted by the sultan, 
he caused Zizim to be poisoned, that he 
might the more effectually thwart the 
viewsof Charles. La Varmoza, the Pope’s 
mistress, was believed to have mixed a 
baleful poison, much favoured by the Bor- 
gia family, called the Cantarella, with the 
Turkish prince’s sugar, who, in conse- 
quence, expired in the royal tent, a few 
days after he had been given up.” 

The present portion of the work is em- 
bellished with four large engravings, and 
fifteen or sixteen smaller ones worked in 
with the text, and exhibiting many re- 
markable scenes, varieties of costume, 
local scenery, &c. 


Che Gatherer. 


Winpsor.—In consequence of some re- 
cent investigations by a medical gentleman 
at Windsor, in the case of one of the whip- 
pers-in to the Royal hunt, who was labour- 
ing under the effects of paralysis, the cause 
of kennel lameness has been found to pro- 
ceed from the presence of lead in the water 
which is supplied to the kennel at Ascot, 
by means of pipes composed of that metal, 

through which the water is conveyed for a 




















Forests. The results of Dr: Ryan’s two 
experiments are as follow : :—The: first ex- 
amination was’ made from a sample of 
water taken from the source of spring- 
head, before it had entered the: leaden 
pipes, when the specific eerie ipertll 60 deg. 
was found to be 1,000.18. T 

pint, on evaporation: to: dryness. p Bey: 2 
2.37 grains of solid matter. The solid con- 


3 


grains 

and a trace of carbonic acid. The second 
examination was madeof water taken from 
the leaden pipes at the Royal kennel at 
Ascot, when the specific gravity was 
found to be 100.42. Upon an imperial 
pint of this water being, .as in the former 
experiment, evaporated to dryness, it 
yielded two grains of solid matter, viz. :— 
carbonate of lead, 164 grains; organi 
matter, and traces of chlorides of sodium 
and magnesium, and sulphate of lime, .038 

It has, therefore, been calculated by Dr 
Ryan, that every imperial gallon of the 
water used at the Royal kennel, after pass- 
ing through the leaden pipes, contains 
1.312 grains of the carbonate of lead. 

The “ Velasquez Portrait.” —The cele- 
brated portrait of Don Francisco Velasquez 
de Silva, painted by himself, which was 
formerly one of rie gems of the Escurial, 
recently brought to this country by Mr 
Farrer, of Wardour street, has been bought 
by Lord Francis. Egerton. It is a half- 
length, the size of life. The painter is re- 
presented in a Spanish habit of dark silk 
and velvet, with a hat and feathers. It is 
painted in the exquisite style of the artist, 
having all the breadth of Rembrandt, and 
all the grace of the Italian school. It is 
full of strong character. 

The Earl of Hopetoun:—This noble per- 
sonage, who a week ago was in the prime 
of life, and apparently in perfect health, is 
no more. On Friday evening he attended 
in the House of Lords. About one o’cloek 
he called a cab and got into it. ; he ordered 
the man to drive him to Stevens’s hotel. 
On arriving there it was found that his 
lordship was a corpse. ‘The titles and 
honours of the deceased were John Hope, 
Earl of Hopetoun, Viscount Aithrie and 
Baron Hope, of the county of Lanark, in 
the peerage of Scotland ; Baron Hopetoun 
of: Hopetoun, and Baron Niddry of Nis Niddry 
Castle, in the county of Linlithgow, in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom ; Lord- 
Lieutenant and Hereditary Sheriff of the 
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Aithrie, born the 22d of March, 1831, who 
succeeds to the title. 

Southwell the: Jeswit.—In the conversa- 
tiozs of Ben Joison with. William Drum- 
mond of a 1619, eevee 
the poet: spoke:-warmly pieces 
written by Southwell, a Jean, who had 
been —— aan The following 
poem on e he especially particularised, 
and_said, to have been author of that, he 
would gladly have burnt many of his own : 

THE BURNING BABE. 
“ As Tin hoarie Winters night 
Stood shivering in the snow, 
Su °d I was with sudden heat, 


h lifting up « Yeareful to — 


Who, 
Such flouds ort teares did shed, [ flames, 
As though his.flouds should quench his 
Which with his teares were bred : 
Alas as (4 quoth he) but newly borne, 
erie heats I frie, 
Yet none approach to warme their hearts 
Or feele my fire, but I 
rhe full a th “ 
e fuell w ornes : 
Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, 
The ashes shames and scornes ; 
The fuell justice layeth on, 
And mercy blowes the coales. 


Fine Arts.—The distributions connected 
with the Fine Arts continue to attract 


much notice. They severally 80 
many prizes of importance, that when it is 
borne in mind is, in the first in- 


stance, secured to the purchaser, ao tm 
must be felt that so ers can be done. 
The list of prizes put forward by Mr 
Boys comprehends some beautiful paint- 

ings, all by English artists, worth 6, 582i. 
Among them is the original picture of the 
interesting historical subject of the ‘Trial 
of Earl Strafford’ in Westminster Hall, 
1641, embracing more than fifty portraits, 
and presenting a true portraiture of that 
memorable scene : the time is that moment 
of his defence when he uttered those affect- 

ing words: “My Lords, I have now 
troubled you longer than I should have 
done, were it not for the interest of these 
dear pledges a saint in heaven hath left - 
me—(here he pointed to his children, and 

his weeping stopped him).—What I forfeit 

for myself, it is nothing ; but that my in- 

discretion should forfeit for my children, it 
woundeth me , even to the very soul.” 

It is painted by iltiam Fisk, the engravy~ 
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ing from which is dedicated by special per- 
mission to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. It 
is in a splendid gold frame, and valued at 
500 guineas. 

Timely Warning. —In the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court some late warnings given 
to insolvents, before their examinations 
were concluded, that a ‘sentence might be 
expected, has had a good effect, and in- 
duced them to attempt something for their 
creditors, a remand being regarded as 
next, so far as character is concerned, to 
a condemnation for felony. Such, in 
numerous cases, it ought to be. The 
cheat who obtains other people’s property 
by misrepresenting his circumstances, too 
often succeeds in robbing those who trust 
him of more than has been purloined by 
a hundred sufferers at the Old Bailey. 

The offended Syren.—At an oratorio 
given at Exeter Hall last week, Clara 
Novello was encored but did not comply 
with the wish of the audience, and 
them, it was thought, with much hauteur. 
They requited this by. marks of disap- 
probation and contempt, and the words 
“Vain thing,” when sung, were taken 
in_a remarkable way and‘ applied with 
bitter taunts to the fair offender. Her 
subsequent deportment did not abate the 
general displeasure, and a piece of ironical 
advice was written on the occasion which 
ran thus :— 4 

Let Clara mock this scornful roar, 

To punish such audacious spite 
If I were her I’d sing no more 
And that would serve the public right. 


Sir Robert Walpole.—“ Every man has 
a price,” is a saying for which Sir 
Robert Walpole has credit.. He ‘is sup- 
posed to have believed that whatever pre- 
tensions a man might advance to probity, 
asum might be named, or advantage of- 
fered, for which he would be content to 
surrender honour. It ‘ould, however, 
seem that he himself set a high price on 
his integrity, for Mr Pitt used to say. that 
he knew sixty thousand pounds to have 
been offered to him to save the Earl of 
Derwentwater, which he refused from a 
sense of duty. : 

Monomania.—It is mentioned in the 
papers that Oxford, who fired at the 


Queen, is heartily tired of his incarcera- . 


tion already, and frequently expresses his 
regret that he had not been either hanged 
or transported, as punishments far prefer- 
able to imprisonment. for life: .He re- 
commends hanging as the most effectual 
preventive of the modern monomania. 
Royal Birth.— A letter from Naples 
states that the Queen was safely delivered 
of a daughter on March 24,. at Caserta. 
The young Princess was baptized on the 
same day, in the presence of the Ministers 
and high dignitaries of the kingdom. 
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General Cass. — Lord Brougham has 
made a fierce attack on the American 
General Cass. He says of him :—“ This 
man, sent to maintain peace, did his very 
best to destroy it, by the circulation of ar- 
guments upon questions of international 
law, of even the rudiments of which he 
had no more conception than he had of 
the languages spoken in the moon—he 
having no more capacity of reasoning than 
he had of understanding legal points and 
legal differences.” 

Spanish Bonds.—The unfortunate holders 
of Spanish bonds have at length some hope. 
Espartero, in opening the Cortes, says :— 
“Until the means necessary to meet not 
only the ordinary current expenses of the 
public service and the’ obligations succes- 
sively contracted in consequence of the con- 
tinually increasing excess of expenditure 
over the income be provided, the financial 
difficulties of the country must daily in- 
crease.” 


— The premium of sixty pounds, of- 
fered by the London Art-Union for a 
series of ten designs illustrative of British 
history. or a British author, has been 
awarded ‘to: Mr H. C. Selous, for his illus- 
trations of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

— Von Bulard, a physician well known 
by his indefatigable exertions in examining 
the nature of the plague at Cairo, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople, died lately at Dresden. 
He was one of that small class who devote 
their lives to the cause of humanity ; and 
passed days and nights with the plague- 
stricken, shut up with the wretched suf- 
ferers, when all others fled. The result of 
his investigations ap in a work 
published in Paris in the year 1839, en- 
titled ‘De la Peste Orientale d’aprés les 
Matériaux ' recueillis 4 Alexandrie, au 
Caire.’ 

Burke and his Dislikes—When any one 
fell under Burke’s displeasure, to get rein- 
stated was no easy matter. With Fox, 
even ‘in death, he would not be reconciled; 
and his. aversion to the author of ‘The 
School for Scandal’.was carried to such a 
pitch; that he made it a rule out of Lon~- 
don, not merely to leave an apartment, but 


‘even the town, which Sheridan had en- 
tered. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The articles sent by J. H: and other correspondenis, 
relative to the Aerial Steam Carriage, are too long 
for insertion ; we have sent, as they wished us to do, 
to the author of the article in last week’s number. 
He has answered some of their objections. For a 
fair defence, not too long,’ we should have found 
room. 
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